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a : : 
STONE CHAPEL, FORMERLY 
KING’S CHAPEL. 

This Society, originally Episcopalian, 
met with much opposition from the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, and it was only through the 
authority of Gov. Andros that they succeed- 
ed in performing the Church service public- 
ly in the Old South Church on the 23d 
March, 1687. Mr. Robert Ratcliffe, the 
first Episcopal minister of Boston, and in- 
deed of New England, came over in the 
Rose frigate on the 15th of May, 1686. In 
the year 1689 the first edifice, which was 
built of wood, was erected on the spot 
where the present one now stands, but did 
not occupy so much ground. In the year 
1710 it was enlarged to nearly double its 
former size, and in 1749, the corner stone 
of the present edifice was laid by Gov. Shir- 
ley. At the time of the evacuation of the 
British troops, the doors were closed, and 
only re-opened by the Society, in Oct. 1782. 
They chose as Pastor Mr. James Freeman, 
in April 1783, [who was ordained by Lay- 
men,] and during the term of his ministry 
various alterations were made in the Litur- 
gy, which finally resulted in the omission 
of the doctrines of the Trinity, and thus the 
First Episcopal Church in New England, 
became the First Unitarian Church in 
America. The church is situated at the 


corner of School and Tremont streets. 
[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 











ORIGINAL, 


THE FLOWERS.—NO. I. 


Fanny Milmot went to pass the winter 
with her aunt in Boston, that she might 
have the advantage of going to a better 
school than the village where her mother 
lived, afforded. She left the country in 
December when the trees had been strip- 
ped of their leaves, and when the dahlias 
and china-asters in her mother’s garden had 
lost their beauty, and lay in brown and 
withered masses along the border which 
had once been gay with all the colors of 
the rainbow. She loved flowers, and she 
had been out in her thick plaid shawl and 
quilted hood, not caring for the cold north 
winds, to assist her brother in preparing 
the choice plants for the approach of win- 
ter. William had taken a quantity of straw 
and had wound it carefully round the deli- 
cate rose-bushes, and she had held it in its 
place, while he took a bit of twine or a strip 
of bass from a bark mat, and tied it care- 
fully together, so that it might resist the ar- 
rows of Jack Frost, or the cold breath of 
old Boreas. She knew that both these per- 
sonages would be pretty active while she 








was gone, and she was anxious to see her 
favorite shrubs protected from their sharp 
teeth and angry breath. There was one 
beautiful moss rose bush in the little court- 
yard in front of the house. It had borne 
six roses in the spring, and it had been 
Fanny’s delight to watch the forming of the 
buds, to see how the rich moss gradually 
covered them with a variety of the most 
delicate tints, different shades of green, and 
red, and brown, mingling together in a way 
that art has never been able to imitate, till, 
after a while, three little streaks of bright 
pink showed themselves near the end of 
the buds, which gradually growing larger 
and larger, and opening wider and wider, 
finally disclosed that most exquisite of all 
the gems of nature, the heart of a half- 
blown moss-rose. 

There was not another moss-rose in the 
village. This one had been given to Fan- 
ny by a kind friend, when it was merely a 
root with one little shoot, and she had nurs- 
ed it and reared it with the greatest care, 
so it was no wonder that she loved it, or 
that she felt a peculiar pride and pleasure 
in seeing it admired. She would stand in 
the morning when the dew was on its pet- 
als, for along time looking at and admir- 
ing its beauty; she took all her little visit- 
ers to see it; and she frequently had the 
pleasure of hearing the passers-by exclaim, 
as they looked at it through the paling, 
‘* How beautiful!’ This was done up 
with peculiar care. William drove a stake 
into the ground, and confined the branches 
to it; then, after enclosing it in a little 
pyramid of straw, he took a piece of bass 
mat, and tied it over the top of the stake, 
so as to form something like a little roof 
which kept it warm, and dry, and snug. 
Fanny thanked her brother for taking so 
much pains with her favorite flower, and 
then she went with him to see him cover 
his darling strawberry bed, which he did by 
spreading coarse straw over them, and con- 
fining it by narrow boards and long poles 
laid upon the borders, and at intervals be- 
tween the rows. 

** T suppose you will not see any flowers 
in Boston, Fanny,” said William. 

““T suppose not,” said Fanny, “ but I 
shall be sure to be back very early in the 
spring; and [ shall think a great many 
times about my moss-rose bush. I think it 
will live through the winter, don’t you, 
William? I hope you will take good care 
of it.” 

“‘T shall take good care of every thing 
that my dear little sister loves,” said Wil- 
liam. 

Fanny saw the tears come into her broth- 
er’s eyes, and she felt so much like crying 
herself, that she ran into the house to get 
her pocket-handkerchief which she had for- 
gotten. She felt very sad about leaving 
her home and going to Boston, for she had 
a vague idea that it was a dreary, uncom- 
fortable place; and she felt so easy and 
contented at home, that she did not wish 
for change. However, as her mother 
thought it best, she was willing to go, and 
a little before Christmas she went. 

When Fanny got up and came into the 
breakfast room on the morning after her ar- 
rival in Boston, she was struck with the 
cheerful, comfortable appearance of the 
room. Thre was such a bright coal fire 
burning in the large, open grate; the car- 
pet was so thick and of such cheerful col- 
ors, the sun came in so warm and pleasant 
at the large windows, and everything look- 
ed so close, and finished, and neat. Al- 
most the first thing, however, which caught 
her eye, was a small green stand near one 
of the windows, on which stood several pots 
of plants. They were not in flower, yet 
they looked beautiful. Some of them had 
dark, glossy, green leaves which looked as 
bright as if they had been varnished ; while 
others were of a delicate tint and smelt so 





sweet that they gave a pleasant odor to the | 
whole room. 

Fanny’s aunt was pleased to see her 
little niece so fond of flowers, and she told 
her that she should give the care of the 
plants into her own and her cousin Mary’s 
charge; that they must be watered a little 
every day, and carefully kept from dust and 
insects; must have as much of the sun as 
possible, and occasionally of a warm morn- 
ing be carried into the open air, that they 
might not grow too frail and tender. She 
then pointed out two little pots, and told 
them that if they did not neglect their duty, 
and if the plants were thrifty under their 
care, she would, on the approach of spring, 
give them the pretty geraniums which were 
in the pots for their own. . 

Mary loved flowers as well as Fanny, 
and you may be sure they were not neg- 
lected. Every morning they put on check- 
ed aprons and old gloves, and not a yellow 
leaf appeared, but it was directly picked off 
and thrown away; not a bug could show 
himself, but he was sure to be taken up 
very carefully between a delicate little 
thumb and finger, and put out at the win- 
dow. At first they gave the plants too 
much water, but they soon learned exactly 
how much was required to keep them in a 
thrifty state. Fanny and Mary did not 
neglect their lessons for the flowers. They 
might have been tempted to do so, but their 
teacher had a way of requiring that every 
little girl should understand her lesson be- 
fore leaving school, and they soon found 
that it was better and pleasanter to learn 
them thoroughly at home than to be kept for 
an hour after the others had gone. 

There was one plant which Fanny had 
a great curiosity about. It had a woody 
stem, and large, bright dark green leaves, 
and it was so tall and stood so proudly 
above the others, that the little girls called 
it the Queen, and afterwards, when they 
found how many grand names had been 
given to the different varieties of the shrub, 
they determined to call this the Queen 
Victoria. Fanny’s aunt told them that it 
was a camellia, and that it would blossom 
in February, but when Fanny asked her to 
describe the flowers, she said, ‘‘ wait and 
you will see.’ 

Fanny waited rather impatiently to be 
sure, and nothing could equal her delight 
and admiration when February came to see 
the thick buds gradually unfolding one af- 
ter another, until the plant was covered 
with the most splendid flowers she had ever 
beheld. ‘They were large, and variegated 
with white and a peculiar kind of red, 
neither pink, nor orange, nor crimson, but 
a very beautiful color, which seemed like a 
mixture of the three. Fanny stood admir- 
ing it one day, when Mary said, rather 
proudly, “Did you ever see anything so 
handsome before ?”’ 

Fanny thought of her moss-rose bush, 
and that brought the thought of home. She 
was afraid she should cry if she attempted 
to speak, so she was silent. Her aunt 
came up with a pair of large scissors, and 
began cutting some pretty sprigs of scarlet 
geraniums, and monthly roses, and green 
myrtle leaves, which she laid in two little 
piles on the stand. She ended by cutting 
two beautiful camellias, which she placed 
with the others. She told the little girls 
that she was going to have some company 
in the evening, and that she had been cut- 
ting the flowers for them that they might 
each form a pretty boquet for herself. 

Mary was pleased, and thanked and kiss- 
ed her mother, but Fanny was in ecstacies. 
It seemed to her a treasure richer than 
diamonds, to have one of these beautiful 
flowers for her own. She took a great deal 
of pains in arranging her bouquet; and she 
determined after the company was gone to 
put it directly into a cup of cold water, for 
her aunt told her that with care it would 





keep fresh for several days. But something 
happened before the evening, which we will 
tell you in the next number. s. 








Morality. 


CONVERSATION OF THE VUL- 
TURES. 

A shepherd in Bohemia has, by long 
abode in the forests enabled himself to un- 
derstand the voice of birds. At least he 
relates with great confidence a story, of 
which the credibility is left to be consider- 
ed by the learned. 

** As I was sitting,” said he, “ within a 
hollow rock, and watching my sheep that 
fed in the valley, I heard two vultures in- 
terchangeably crying, on the summit of the 
cliff. Both voices were earnest and delib- 
erate. My curiosity prevailed over my 
care of the flock ; I climbed slowly and si- 
lently from crag to crag, concealed among 
the shrubs, till I found a cavity where I 
might sit and listen without suffering or 
giving disturbance. 

“‘T soon perceived that my labor would 
be well repaid; for an old vulture was sit- 
ting on a naked prominence, with her young 
about her, whom she was instructing in the 
arts of a vulture’s life, and preparing, by 
the last lecture, for their final dismission to 
the mountains and the skies. 

““My children,” said the old vulture, 
** you will the less want my instructions, 
because you have had my practice before 
your eyes; you have seen me snatch from 
the farm the household fowl, you have seen 
me seize the leveret in the bush, and the 
kid in the pasture; you know how to fix 
your talons, and how to balance your flight 
when you are Jaden with your prey. But 
you remember the taste of more delicious 
food; I have often, regaled you with the 
flesh of man.” 

“Tell us,” said the young vultures, 
“where man may be found, and how he 
may be known; his flesh is surely the nat- 
ural food of a vulture. Why have you nev- 
er brought a man in your talons to the 
nest 1?” 

“He is too bulky,” said the mother; 
“when we find a man we can only tear 
away his flesh, and leave his bones upon 
the ground.” 

‘Since man is so big,” said the young 
ones, ‘‘ how do you kill him? You are 
afraid of the wolf and the bear; by what 
power are vultures superior to man? Is 
man more defenceless than a sheep?” 

‘“We have not the strength of man,” re- 
turned the mother, ‘‘ and I am sometimes 
in doubt whether we have the subtilty ; and 
the vultures would seldom feed upon his 
flesh, had not nature that devoted him to 
our uses, infused into him a strange feroci- 
ty, which I never observed in any other 
creature that feeds upon the earth. Two 
herds of men will often meet and shake the 
earth with noise, and fill the air with fire. 
When you hear a noise and see fire, with 
flashes along the ground, hasten to the place 
with your swiftest wing; for men are sure- 
ly destroying one another; you will then 
find the ground smoking with blood, and 
covered with carcasses, of which many are 
dismembered and mangled for the conve- 
nience of the vultures.” 

** But when men have killed their prey,” 
said the pupils, ‘‘ why do they not eat it? 
When the wolf has killed a sheep, he suf- 
fers not the vulture to touch it till he is 
satisfied himself. Is not man another kind 
of wolf?” 

“Man,” said the mother, “is the only 
beast who kills that which he does not de- 
vour ; and this quality makes him so much 
a benefactor to our specics.”’ 

“ Tf man kill our prey, and lay it in our 
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way,’ said the young ones, “ what need 
shall we have of laboring for it ourselves?” 

“ Because man will sometimes,” replied 
the mother, “remain for a long time quiet 
in his den. The old vultures will tell you 
when you are to watch his motions. When 
you see men in great numbers moving close 
together like a flock of storks, you may 
conclude that they are hunting, and that 
you will soon revel in human blood.” 

* But still,” said the young one, “I 
would gladly know the reason of this mutu- 
al slaughter. I could never kill what I 
could not eat.” 

** My child,” said the mother, “ this is a 
question which I cannot answer, though I 
am reckoned the most subtile bird of the 
mountain. When I was young, I used fre- 
quently to visit the eyerie of an old vulture, 
who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks; he 
had many observations ; he knew the places 
that afforded prey round his habitation, as 
far in every direction as the strongest wing 
can fly between the rising and setting of the 
summer sun; he had fed-year after year on 
the entrails of men. His opinion was, that 
men had only the appearance of animal life, 
being really vegetables, with a power of 
motion; and that as the boughs of an oak 
are dashed together by the storm, that swine 
may fatten upon the fallen acorns, so men 
are, by some unaccountable power, driven 
one against another, till they lose their mo- 
tion, that vultures may be fed. Others 
think they have observed something of con- 
trivance and policy among these mischiev- 
ous. beings; and those that hover more 
closely round them, pretend that there is, 
in every herd, one that gives directions to 
the rest, and seems to be more eminently 
delighted with a wide carnage. What it is 
that entitles him to such pre-eminence we 
know not; he is seldom the biggest or the 
swiftest; but he shows, by his eagerness 
and diligence, that he is, more than any of 
the others, a friend to the vulture.”—Dr. 
Johnson. 
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MAKE A GOOD USE OF IT. 


Make a good use of it, my boys. If you 
ask me, “Of what?’ I reply, Of every 
thing that belongs to you; for the real 
value of things consists not so much in 
what they are, as in the use to which they 
ire put. 

If a young girl were to curl her hair with 
bank notes, they would be of no more val- 
ue to her than so many pieces of waste pa- 
per. Ifa young man were to play at ducks 
and drakes with his guineas, they would 
only answer the purpose of pebble stones ; 
not because they have, lost any of their real 
value, but because they had not been made 
a good use of. Now, when you, my boys, 
get bank notes and guineas in abundance, 
I hardly expect that you will curl your hair 
with the one, or play at ducks and drakes 
with the other; but still you may make a 
bad use of them. Bear then in mind my 
motto; think how much good may be done 
with money ; and, whether you have much 
or little, do make a good use of it. 

I dare say you have not forgotten the 
tale of the three plum cakes, but I will tell 
it you again, for a good tale will bear being 
told more than once ; and besides, different 
persons tell the same tale in a different man- 
ner. For my part, I see no reason why a 
good plum cake should not be made a good 
use of as well as any thing clse, and I hope 
you will think so too. But to my story. 

You know, my boys, that the very best 
way of commencing a tale that is amusing 
to young people .is to begin with, ‘‘ Once 
on a time;” so I will begin mine in the 
game manner. 

Once on a time, three brothers, of differ- 
ent disposition, had each a plumb cake sent 
to him at school, and very happy it made 
them. ‘‘O! O!” said one of them to him- 
self, ‘I will have a pretty treat of it; no- 
body shall taste my cake but myself, no not 
a plum of it; I will take pretty good care 
of that.” So, watching the first opportuni- 
ty when he could get to his cake alone, he 
sat down and stuffed himself with it, till he 
could eat no longer. The consequence 
was, that it made him sick, and set him 
against plum cake for a month after; so 
that when he gave the rest of his cake 
away, every one knew it was only because 
he could not eat it himself. Fancy to 
yourselves, my boys, that you see gorman- 
dizing Will, greedily devouring his cake 
alone ; or during the sickness that followed 
his selfish repast ; and then give your opin- 





ion and say if you think he made a good 
use of it. 

His brother Edward acted very different- 
ly. “What a foolish fellow my brother 
Bill is,’’ said he, ‘* to cram himself with his 
cake all at once; for now, all his pleasure 
is gone, and mine is tocome! I think I 
know better what to do with my cake; 
I will make my pleasure last long enough, 
I warrant you.” So locking it up in his 
box, he would not so much as taste it, that 
it might last the longer. Day after day 
passed, and week after week, and he neither 
ate any of his cake himself, nor gave it 
away; until, at last niggardly Ned found 
his cake so mouldy, that it made his box 
quite disagreeable ; and as to eating any 
of it, that was quite out of the question; 
Trim the school dog would not have touch- 
ed it. What think you, my boys, of such a 
stingy fellow for a schoo] fellow? Only 
imagine that you see his good-for-nothing 
mouldy cake being thrown into the pig- 
trough; and then ask the question as you 
did before—‘‘ Do you think he made a 
good use of it 1” 

George, the third brother, was neither 
greedy nor stingy; but a fine, generous, 
open-hearted boy, such as I hope, many of 
you are; and, soon after he received his 
cake, he took it respectfully to his master, 
and asked him if he would oblige him by 
taking a slice of it. He did the same to his 
teacher ; and the cake was very little the 
worse for it, for both master and teacher 
cut a very small piece, more to give George 
pleasure, than to receive it themselves. 
George then cut off a handsome slice, di- 
vided it into several parts, and as there was 
not a great number of boys at the school, 
he gave every one a piece, except his broth- 
er William, who had already eaten so much 
that he was unable to eat more. George 
ate a slice himself, like a little king, among 
his companions, who crowded around him 
with happy faces. This method of dividing 
his cake, he repeated at proper times, until 
it was all gone; and he had, as he deserv- 
ed, the respect of his master and teacher, 
the good will of his school-fellows, and the 
comfortable reflection, when he thought of 
his cake, that he had made a good use of 
it. My boys, do act in the same manner ; 
for he who can make such a good use of a 
plum cake, is not very likely to make a bad 
use of any thing else. 

He who has a hundred pounds, by mak- 
ing a good use of it, may be rich; he who 
has a thousand, by misusing it may be poor. 
Whatever then you possess, whether it be 
merchandise, or marbles; wine or water; 
a purse of gold, or a piece of packstring ; 
be resolved to make a good use of it. 

Make a good nse of your time, remem- 
bering that your lives are made up of mo- 
ments. 

Make a good use of your talents; for 
talents misused, are but powers of doing 
mischief. 

Make a good use of your books; ay, of 
all of them, but especially of one, and that 
one is the book of books, the Bible. You 
will find good things in other books, but 
you will find the best things there, and 
there alone. As an old man who has found 
comfort therein, when encompassed around 
with many sorrows, let me again urge you 
to make a good use of your Bible. From 
its pages ignorance may obtain knowledge, 
darkness receive light, despondency derive 
comfort, and despair partake of consolation. 
Twice have I already said, and once more, 
my boys, I will say, make a good use of 
your Bible. ; 

Remember, health may faithless prove, 
And life is but a span ; 

Sincerely seek a God of love, 
And dwell in peace with man. 

Your duty do, and put your trust 
In nought beneath the skies ; 

That when your bodies sink in dust, 
Your souls aloft may rise. 





Benevolence. 








WHAT CHILDREN CAN DO. 

A few weeks since a proposition was 
made to the children of the Sabbath School 
connected with the Rev. Dr. Tyng’s (Epis- 
copal) Church, in Philadelphia, to contrib- 
ute to the erection of a school-room or 
chapel, for their own accommodation. It 
was cordially received, and the fourth Sab- 
bath in April was appointed for the taking 
of the collection. On that day the pastor 
was present, and carried round the carpet 





bag to receive the offerings of the happy 
donors. Before he had got through the bag 
became quite heavy, and upon counting its 
contents, he found the sum to exceed 
eighteen hundred dollars! The next morn- 
ing the workmen were on the ground, and 
commenced the building. 

In 1838 the London Missionary Society 
purchased a vessel, and sent it to the South 
Pacific, to assist the missionaries. She re- 
turned to England last year, and it was 
thought very important to obtain a new and 
larger vessel. ‘‘ But how can the necessa- 
ry sum be raised?” As the society was 
burdened with a heavy debt, it was not easy 
to answer this question. Can our little 
readers guess how this money was col- 
lected ? 

The directors of the society made an ap- 
peal to children ; and now they have receiv- 
ed thirty thousand dollars, enogh to buy a 
good ship, and send her to sea all ready for 
her work. 

It was delightful to see how much interest 
was taken in raising this money. ‘Two lit- 
tle boys who had half a crown (equal to six- 
ty cents) each, and another who had a shil- 
ling, were determined to give their little all 
toward buying the missionary ship. One 
was told that he had better give part to the 
ship, and part for something else. But he 
replied, “I am glad I have so much to 
give; perhaps I may have more money 
when there is something else so well worth 
giving to.” A little girl, extremely poor, 
whose parents had had no work for some 
time, came and said, ‘ Teacher, here’s a 
penny for the missionary ship.” On being 
told that she was too poor to give it, she re- 
plied, ‘I have earned it myself.” 

What an encouragement the history of 
this missionary ship should be to all good chil- 
dren. By putting their cents, and shillings 
and dollars together, they can raise a great 
sum of money for the poor heathen! 


IT IS ONLY A CENT. 


Now, my little lad, don’t spend that cent 
for candy. 

‘Why, didn’t my father give it to me?” 

Certainly he did, but that is no reason 
why you should spend it. If you run over 
to the candy store, and buy a roll, in five 
minutes, you will be no better off for having 
the money ; now save your money (and your 
health) and put it in a box. 

‘* But it is only a cent !” 

A hundred of them will make a dollar, 
and if you never save the cents you never 
will be worth a dollar. 

“But papa gave me this to enjoy it. I 
do not want to lay it up.” 

Well, I will tell you how to enjoy it. 
Not by throwing it away for unwholesome 
sweetmeats ; but keep it until you have six, 
and then go to the bakers and buy a nice 
loaf of bread ”’ 

“ Why, what do I want of bread? Moth- 
er gives me all I need.” 

Stop a moment, and I will tell you. A 
poor old widow lady lives down the alley 
below your house, and all that she has to 
live upon is what kind neighbors bring 
in 














**O, I know who you mean. Old widow 
Brown. Mother has sent me there a great 
many times.” 

Well, do you take your loaf of nice 
bread, and get your mother to put a white 
napkin around it, and then carry it down to 
her house and say—‘‘ Here Mrs. Brown, is 
a present from a little boy, will you please 
accept it?” 

“ Well, Pll doit! I know just what she 
will say. She will cry and then put her 
hands upon my head and say, God bless 
you, my little boy!’ And I shall feel so 
happy! I wish I had the money now. 
But | won’t spend a cent until I get it.” 

Then you will indeed enjoy your money. 
“It is more blessed,” Jesus says, “‘ to give 
than to receive.” 
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THE WIFE, A BEING TO COME 
HOME TO. 


And after all, what is it that man seeks 
in the companionship of woman? An influ- 
ence like the gentle dew, and the cheering 
light, more felt throughout the whole of his 
existence, in its softening, healing, harmon- 
izing power; than acknowledged by any 
single act, or recognized by any certain rule. 


| 





It is in fact a being to come home to, in the 
happiest sense of that expression. 

Poetic lays of ancient times were wont 
to tell how the bold warrior, returning 
from the fight, would doff his plumed hel- 
met, and reposing from his toils, lay bare 
his weary limbs, that woman’s hand might 
pour into their wounds the healing balm. 
But never wearied knight, nor warrior cov- 
ered with the dust of battle-field, was more 
in need of woman’s soothing power, than 
are those care-worn sons of toil, who strug- 
gle for the bread of life, in our more peace- 
ful and enlightened days.. And still, though 
the romance of the castle, the helmet, the 
waving plume, and the 

“Clarion, wild and high.” 
may all have vanished from the scene; the 
charm of woman’s influence lives as bright- 
ly in the picture of domestic joy, as when 
she placed the wreath of victory on the he- 
ro’s brow. Nay, more so; for there are 
deeper sensibilities at work, thoughts more 
profound, and passions more intense, in our 
great theatre of moral and intellectual strife ; 
than where the contest was for martial 
fame, and force of arms procured for each 
competitor his share of glory, or of wealth. 

Among all the changes which have taken 
place in the condition of mankind, it is then 
not the least of woman’s privileges, that her 
influence remains the same, except only as 
it is deepened and perfected as her own 
character approaches towards perfection. 
It is not the least of her privileges, that she 
cen still be all to man which his necessities 
require ; that he can retire from the tumult 
of the world, and seck her society with a 
zest which nothing can impair, so long as 
she receives him with a true and faithful 
heart—true to the best and kindest impulses 
of-which her nature is capable; and faith- 
ful to the sacred trust committed to her 
care. 

And that it is so, how many a home can 
witness—how many a fireside welcome, 
how many a happy meeting after absence 
painfully prolonged? Yes, there are scenes 
within the sacred precincts of the household 
hearth, which, not the less, because no 
stranger’s eye beholds them, repay, and 
richly too, dark days of weary conflict, and 
long nights of anxions care. But who shall 
paint them? Are they not graven on the 


hearts of wives? and those who hold the 
picture there, in all its beauty, vividness, 
and truth, would scarcely wish to draw 
aside the veil, which screens it from the 
world.— Mrs. Ellis. 
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YOUNG WASHIINGTON’S REGARD 


FOR TRUTH. 


When Washington was quite small, some 
one made him a present of a little hatchet; 
not a very suitable gift to be sure, for a lit- 
tle boy, although he was undoubtedly highly 
delighted with it. And now he must needs 
try his new hatchet; so running into the 
gérden he first hacks the pea-bushes, but 
is soon tempted to cut upon a valuable 
young cherry-tree, near by. The next 
morning his father discovering the injury 
done to his tree, was filled with pain and 
surprise, and hastened to the house to find 
out, if possible, who had thus destroyed his 
property. George’s little hatchet soon oc- 
curred to his mind, and Mr. Washington 
began to suspect that his son was the rogue. 
George was sent for, and came running to 
his father with the same unfortunate little 
hatchet in his hand. ‘‘ George, my son,” 


said his father, ‘“‘do you know who cut my 
little cherry tree in the garden?” 
George began to tremble, and looked 
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down upon the ground; perhaps he was 
tempted to say he did not know, and thus 
tell a lie. But soon looking up, with a 
grieved bnt honest countenance, he said, 
“ T can’t tell a lie, father, you know I can’t 
tell alie. I did cut it with my hatchet.” 

** Come to my arms,” said the delighted 
father, extending them to embrace his no- 
ble boy. ‘‘Cometo my arms. I am glad 
you killed my tree; for I am paid a thou- 
sand fold. The heroism, and love of truth 
shown by my son, is of morg worth than a 
thousand cherry trees, though blossomed in 
silver, and their fruit of gold.” 

Learn children, from this beautiful ex- 
ample, always to tell the truth, let the con- 
sequences be what they may.—S. S. Mess. 











Religion. 








THE CONVERTED DUTCHMAN. 

Among my old ministerial acquaintances 
is the quaint B. H. now, like myself, on the 
“sick list” of the itinerant host. He was 
a pioneer evangelist among the Dutch set- 
tlers of New York, and many are the hu- 
morous anecdotes which he gathered among 


those untutored, but honest-hearted rustics. 


He had a strong susceptibility of the hu- 
morous, and would often relate his comico- 
serious reminiscences with such effect as to 
excite one part of the company to tears and 
another to laughter, according to the seri- 
ous or mirthful propensity of the hearer. 
One of these anecdotes I shall never forget. 
It was his favorite, and by repeated request, 
he was induced to put it on paper. I give 
it in his own words, for the words are es- 
sential to the sketch. It is the experience 
of a converted Dutchman, as stated by him- 
self in a class meeting, and has always 
struck me as a correct representation of the 
workings of the human heart, and of the 
triumphs of grace over the stinted views of 
avarice. He said,— 

“My dear bredren, I want to tell you 
some mine experience. When de Meto- 
dists first came into dese parts, I tot I was 
doing bery well; for mine wife and I had 
two sons, .Ned and Jim; and we had a 
good farm dat Neddy and I could work 
bery well, so I let Jim go out to work about 
fourteen miles from home. But de Meto- 
dists come into our parts, and Neddy went 
to dare meeting, and he got converted, and 
I tot we should be all undone; so I told 
Ned he must not go to dese Metodists meet- 
ings, for so much praying and so much go- 
ing to meeting would ruin us all. But 
Neddy said, “‘O fader, I must serve de 
Lord and save my soul.’’ But, I said, you 
must do the work too. So I gave hima 
hard stint on the day of dere meeting ; but 
he work so hard dat he got his stint done, 
and went to meeting after all. While I set 
on mine stoop and smoked mine pipe, I see 
him go over de hill to de Metodist meeting, 
and I said to my wife, ‘‘ Elizabet, we shall 
be undone, for our Ned will go to dese 
meetings ;” and she said, ‘‘ What can we 
do?’ Well, I said, den I will stint him 
harder; and so I did several times when de 
meeting come. But Neddy worked hard, 
and sometimes he got some boys to help 
him, so dat he would go off to de meeting 
while I set on mine stoop and smoked mine 
pipe. I could see Ned go over de hill. . I 
said one day, O mine Got, what can I do— 
dis boy will go to dese meetings, after all I 
can do! So when Ned come home | said, 
Ned, you must leave off going to dese meet- 
ings, or I will send for Jim to come home, 
and turn you away. But Neddy said, ‘‘O 
fader, I must serve de Lord and save my 
soul.” Well, den, I will send for Jim; so 
I sent for Jim; and when he come home, 


meeting where he had lived, and he was 
converted too. And Ned and Jim both 
said, ‘“‘ O fader, we must serve de Lord and 
save our souls.” But I said to mine wife, 
Dese Metodists must be wrong; da will un- 
do us all, for da have got Ned and Jim 
both; I wish you would go to dare meeting, 
and you can see what is wrong; but Ned 
and Jim can’t see it. So de next meeting 
day de old woman went with Ned and Jim; 
but I set on mine stoop and smoked mine 
pipe. But I said I to mine self, I guess 
dese Metodists have got dare match to git 
de old woman, and she will see what’s 
wrong. So I smoked mine pipe, and look- 
ed to see dem come back. By and by I 
see dem coming ; and when da come near 
I see tears run down my wife’s face. Den 





den I heard he had been to de Metodist % 





I said, O mine Got, da have got de old wo- 
man too. I tot I am undone; for da have 
got Ned, and Jim, and de old woman. And 
when da came on de stoop, mine wife said, 
““O we must not speak against dis people, 
for da are de people of Got.” But I said 
noting, for I had not been to any of de 
meetings, so I was in great trouble. But 
in a few days after, I heard dat dere was a 
Presbyterian missionary going to preach a 
little ways off; so I tot I would go, for I 
tot it would not hurt any body to go to his 
meeting ; and I went with Ned and Jim, 
and mine wife, and he preached; but dere 
was noting done till after de meeting was 
over, and den dare was two young men in 
de toder room dat sung and prayed so good 
as any body ; and da prayed for dar old fa- 
der too. And many cried, and I tot da 
prayed bery will. After dis I was going 
out of de door to go home, and a woman 
said to me, ‘ Mr. , you must be a hap- 
py man to have two such young men as 
dem dat prayed.” I said was dat Ned and 
Jim? She said, “ Yes.” O, I felt so mad 
to tink dey had prayed for me, and exposed 
me before all de people. But] said noting, 
but went home, and I went right to bed. 
But now my mind was more troubled than 
ever before, for I began to tink how wick- 
ed I was to stint poor Neddy so hard, and 
try to hinder him from saving his soul—but 
I said noting ; so I tried to go to sleep; 
but as soon as I shut mine eyes, I could see 
Neddy going over de hill to go to his meet- 
ing, after he had done his hard stint, so 
tired and weary. Den I felt worse and 
worse ; and by and by I groaned out, and 
mine wife axt me, ‘‘ What’s de matter?’ 
I said, I believe I am dying. She said, 
** Shall I call up Ned and Jim?’ I said, 
Yes. And Jimcometode bed and said, ‘““O 
fader, what is de matter?” I said, I be- 
lieve I am dying. And he said, “ Fader, 
shall T pray for you?” I said, O yes, and 
Neddy too. And, glory to Got, I believe 
he heard prayer ; for tough I felt mine sins 
like a mountain load to sink me down to 
hell, I cried, O Got, have mercy on me a 
poor sinner; and by and by I feel some- 
thing run all over me, and split my heart 
all to pieces, and I felt so loving and so 
humble dat I rejoice and praise Got; and 
now I am resolved to serve Got wit Ned, 
and Jim, and mine wife, and dese Meto- 
dists.”—Budget from the Saddlebags of a 
Superannuated Itinnerant. 








THE HAPPY GIRL. 


“‘ She is sick then?” said I, inquiringly. 

“Yes, sir,” answered her mother, en- 
deavoring to refrain from weeping, “she is 
truly the child of affliction.” 

“* How long has she been sick?’ I en- 
quired. 

“*How long has it been, love?” asked 
the mother of her daughter. 

‘“* Fifteen months,” replied she, in a 
sweet faint voice. 

“It has been fifteen months,” continued 
her mother, ‘‘ since she has walked at all. 
She is as helpless as an infant, but during 
the whole period of her illness, that poor 
sufferer has never given an impatient word, 
or an angry look. 

‘Ts she pious, madam?” inquired I. 

“Yes, sir. What else but religion could 
make her so gentle in the midst of so much 
pain as she suffers? She has always had 
religious inclinations ; but since her con- 
finement to her room, her great delight 
seems to be in religion. Last summer— 
you will pardon me, sir, for speaking thus 
of my child; I would not do it in her pres- 
ence, but I do not think it makes her vain; 
and, besides, you seem anxious to know 


f something about her.” 


I begged her to go on, assuring her that 
I wished to hear all about her daughter ; 
for I thought then, that my little readers 
would like for me to give them an account 
of this little sick girl. 

‘Last summer,’ continued the mother, 
“after I had returned from church one 
night, she called me to the bed, and told me 
she had done wrong, and could not go to 
sleep ; that her sister, who was then alive, 
had put her to bed bgfore she had said her 
prayers; and that she Was afraid God was 
angry with her, and could not sleep for 
thinking of it. I thought it right to en- 
courage her, in her scruples about duty ; so 
I assisted her out of bed, and, after naving 
prayed, she soon fell into a sweet slumber. 
She is a good child, sir; and it rends my 
smitten heart to see her dying every day, 


and not have the means to retain her here, 
or even to lessen her pain. It is wrong for 
me to desire her stay upon earth, in the 
midst of so much suffering, when I know 
that, if she were to die, she would go where 
afflictions are unknewn; but, when she 
goes, I shall be alone in this wide cold 
world. Husband is gone ; child after child 
has been taken away ; and now it seems to 
me, when this is gone, the strings of this 
poor suffering heart will break. 

Here the sorrowing mother burigd her 
face in her handkerchief, and wept like a 
babe. 

“Don’t cry, ma,” said Georgiana, in a 
sobbing tone, while tears ran down her 
pale, beautiful cheek. “ Don’t cry; God 
is good, and will do what is right. He has 
been good to you to-day. Don’t you know, 
yesterday you said, how glad you would be 
if your new pastor would call in and talk 
with you?’ Now God has sent him—and 
who knows but our heavenly Father may 
make me well; and, if he does, I will do all 
I can to repay you for your tenderness to 
me. Then, don’t weep, ma; for it makes 
me sad, to see you so unhappy.” 

As she spoke, she looked to me, more 
like an angel pleading in accents of celes- 
tial eloquence, than a mortal; and I joined 
in with her, as well I could, in the task of 
soothing her mother. Tears had been 
awakened by her touching words, and I 
could not repress them. 

‘*Georgiana,” said I, ‘do you always 
feel resigned to your sufferings ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, I do lately,” she replied. 

“ When you see little girls going to their 
Christmas parties, and other places of 
amusement, do you never feel anxious to 
go, and do you not complain in your heart 
against God, because of the affliction he has 
sent upon you 2?” 

“‘T once did; but I hope I am free from 
such sinful feelings now. I think it is much 
better that my situation is just as it is; for 
if I were well, I should desire to go to these 
places; and then I should grow wicked and 
vain, and might die suddenly, and be lost ; 
but as it is, I am free from such temptations, 
and have nothing to do but to think about 
dying, and to try and.be ready for it. Oh! 
sir, I feel that my Father in heaven is so 
good to me.” 

My eyes were again wet with the dew of 
sympathy ; and, if some of my little readers 
had seen this happy girl, they would have 
wept tod. 

“ Are you fond of reading, Georgiana ?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes, sir; I love to read, when I can 
get. books. My sister used to bring me 
books from the Sabbath School; but she is 
dead now, and I have no one to go and get 
me any. But I have my Bible, and I love 
to read it. I get my little paper every 
week, and find many things in it that in- 
struct me. Mrs. Hall, also, who lives at 
the next door, tells me of many things she 
has read.” 

After talking some time with Georgiana, 
we knelt and prayed together, and [ left. 
Since then, I have carried her some books, 
and always find her happy and sweet tem- 
pered. 

How many of my little readers will think 
of Georgiana, when they get sick? All of 
them, I hope.—S. W. Ch. Advocate. 











Natural Gistorp. 











OWLS. 

All birds of the Owl kind have one com- 
mon mark, by which they are distinguished 
from others; their eyes, like those of ti- 
gers and cats are formed for seeing better 








in the dusk, than in the broad glare of sun” 
shine. But though dazzled by too bright 
a daylight, they do not see best in the dark- 
est nights, but on those when the moon 
shines. They all agree in their general 
characteristic of preying by night, however 
they may differ in their size and plumage ; 
their bodies are strong and muscular, their 
feet and claws made for tearing their prey, 
and their stomachs for digesting it. ‘They 
are the most useful to man of all the birds 
of prey, by their wholesale destruction of 
the mice, and other petty but dangerous 
enemies that pillage cornfields and gra- 
naries, 

Tue Wuire, or Screech Owi.—This 
bird is common in England, where it fre- 
quents churches, old houses and uninhabit- 
ed buildings. It derives its name from its 
singular cry. The plumage of this species 
has much elegance; the upper parts of the 
body being of a fine pale yellow, mottled 
with white spots, while the under parts are 
entirely white, and a circle of soft white 
feathers surrounds each of the eyes. The 
legs are feathered to the claws. The sense 
of hearing in the Screech Owl is very 
acute. Since the time of Genghis Khan, 
the Mongol and Kalmuce Tartars, have held 
the White Owl sacred, in consequence of 
one of the species having settled on a bush, 
under which the prince hid himself from 
his enemies after a defeat. The pursuers 
passed the bush, but did not examine it, as 
they imagined that a bird would not have 
perched where a man was concealed. 

Great-EareD, or Eacte Owni.—This 
bird at first view appears as large as an Ea- 
gle, though on closer observation it will be 
found much less. Its eyes are large and 
transparent, encircled with an orange col- 
ored iris; its ears are large and deep; its 
plumage is of reddish brown, marked on the 
back with black and yellow spots. To its 
offspring it is very affectionate, and if they 
are taken from the nest and confined, it will 
assiduously supply them with food. ‘This, 
however, it accomplishes with such secrecy 
and sagacity, that it is very seldom detect- 
ed in the act. 

_ American Great Hornep OwL.— 
This bird is found in almost every quarter 
of the United States. His favorite resi- 
dence, however, is in the dark solitude of 
deep swamps, covered with a growth of gi- 
gantic timber. One of his favorite excla- 
mations, is a sudden and very clamorous 
Waugh O! Waugh O! and another 
bears a striking resemblance to the half 
suppressed screams of a person suffocated 
or throttled. Both of these entertaining 
sounds are very frequently heard by the 
lonely traveller, along the mountainous 
shores of the Ohio, or amidst the deep for- 
ests of Indiana. The nest of this bird is 
placed in the fork of a tall tree, and is con- 
structed of sticks piled in large quantities, 
and lined with dry leaves and a few feath- 
ers. The female lays four white eggs, 
nearly as large as those of a hen, 

This species inhabits the country round 
Hudson’s Bay, and in the arctic regions it 
is sometimes found white. It has also been 
seen white in the United States, but this 
color has here been doubtless owing to dis- 
ease. It preys on young rabbits, squirrels, 
rats, mice, partridges, and small birds of 
various kinds. 

Snowy Ow1.—This bird is a native of 
the most northern regions of both conti- 
nents. The comparative length of wing 
and strength of its quill feathers enable it 
to fly with much more swiftness, and to re- 
main suspended in the air for a much great- 
er length of time than any other bird of the 
family. It flies abroad in the day time as 
well as the twilight, and feeds almost indis- 
criminately on birds, quadrupeds, fishes, 
and even carrion. It is also said to be ex- 
tremely troublesome to the hunter, whom it 
will follow for the whole day; perching it- 
self on the highest tree, and skimming 
down when a bird has been shot, with such 
rapidity as to carry off the prize, before the 
sportsman can get within reach of it. 

Wilson describes this bird as being par- 
ticularly fond of frequenting the shores and 
banks of shallow rivers, sailing slowly over 
the surface, or sitting on a rock a little 
raised above the water, watching for fish, 
which it seizes with a sudden and instanta- 
neous stroke of the foot, seldom missing its 
aim. It is capable of swallowing entire an- 
imals of considerable size, such as grouse, 
partridges, young hares and rabbits. These 
birds never migrate in search of more tem- 
perate climates, but brave the coldest win- 
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ters even in the most unsheltered and bar- | Moreover, while performing this sacred duty, his 


ren grounds. In such situations, they 
perch on high rocks and stones, watching 
for their prey, their snowy plumage render- 
ing them almost undistinguishable. ‘Their 
dismal voices add horror even to a Green- 
land winter. 








Editorial. 


THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. XIV. 
Wonpers. 

Jesus and his disciples went into the city of 
Capernaum. When the Sabbath came, he went 
into the temple, and he preached to the people. 
They were astonished at what he said; for he 
did not preach like their own ministers. What 
he said, he spoke as one that had authority to 
command them. But no one but God has au- 
thority to command us, in things of religion. 
Jesus was God, as well as man; and therefore 
he could command, in these things. 

In those days, evil spirits used to enter into 
people, and torment them; so that they acted 
worse than crazy people. There was sucha 
man in the temple, when Jesus went tlere to 
preach; and when he heard him, he cried out as 
loud as he could, and said, “Let us alone! 
What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? I 
know thee, who thou art, the Holy One of God !” 
But Jesus told the evil spirit to be still, and 
come out of the man. Then the spirit threw the 
man down and tore him, and then came out of 
him. And when the people saw this, they were 
all filled with wonder; and they talked about it 
among themselves, and inquired one of another, 
to know what it meant. It was a new and strange 
thing to'see evil spirits obeying the voice of a 
man, It showed that he was more than a man. 
None but God could make them mind. And 
people went out into all the country round about, 
and told these things; so that every body was 
talking about it, and wondering. 

When Jesus left the temple, he went to Pe- 
ter’s house, with James and John. Peter’s wife’s 
mother was very sick with a fever. And when 
Jesus came in, her friends ran to him and told 
him how sick she was, and begged of him to go 
and see her, and do something for her. Then 
he went and stood. over her, and spoke to the 
fever, and told it to goaway. Then he took her 
by the hand and lifted her up, and the fever left 
her; and she was as well as ever, and got up 
and waited on them. 

God has the control of all diseases. Hesends 
them when he pleases; and when he pleases, he 
can remove them. None but God has com- 
mand over diseases. Jesus Christ must be God. 

You, dear children, have a worse disease than 
Peter’s wife’s mother had. It is the disease of 
sin. It will kill your soul, if it is not cured. 
But Jesus is able to cure it. He is the Great 
Physician. If you go to him, he will cure you 
of this dreadful disease. Then you may go up 
to heaven and serve and enjoy him. N. 








Variety. 








GIVE YOUR BOYS A TRADE. 


Franklin says, “ He who has a Tvade has an 
estate,” and never was a more true or more use- 
ful maxim uttered even by that great man. 
Many were the rules of conduct laid down by 
him and practised, too, through his long life, 
which, if followed by men in all times and ages, 
would greatly improve the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the multitude. The above saying 
is easily to be understood by all, and applicable 
to all professions or pursuits. A great day will 
it be for our country when youth shall be in- 
duced or compelled to adopt some calling, wheth- 
er mercantile, or what is called a liberal profes- 
sion, or what is really mechanical. And a 
greater day will it be when more of them shall 
choose the latter—to become respectable me- 
chanics, rather than second rate lawyers, or doc- 
tors, or divines. 

The above remarks were suggested by a little 
anecdote we heard related lately. A young 
man, born heir of a large estate, was, at the age 
of fifteen, regularly apprenticed to a respectable 
and scientific mechanic, for the purpose of learn- 
ing what is sometimes sneeringly called a trade. 
There was no necessity for such a step, but the 
father choose so to dispose of the education of 
his son, often repeating to him, “he who has a 
trade, has an estate.” The young man became 
a master of his trade, and had the supreme hap- 
piness (and earth can offer none more perfect) of 
supporting his aged father by his skill and in- 
dustry ; for the great fortune to which he had 
been born heir was, by misfortunes, all lost. 
































talents, industry and integrity, finally won for 
him both fame and fortune. 


ANECDOTE OF A BLIND IRISHMAN. 


A clergyman in Ireland met with a poor blind 
man, between ninety and a hundred years of age 
and addressed him by remarking that he was a 
very old man. 

He answered, “ Ay ;” and after a very short 
pause added, “It was well for me that I lived to 
be old, but (with a low voice) it was bad for 
Solomon.” 

The clergyman asked him what reason he had 
to say that ¢ 

He answered, “If Solomon had died when he 
was young, he would have been one of the 
greatest men in the world; but if I had died 
when I[ was young, I should ,have gone to hell. 
Solomon lived to disgrace himself; 1 have lived 
to obtain glory.” 

After he had expressed his dependence on the 
blood of Christ for salvation, and acknowledged 
that it was by the Holy Spirit he came to the 
true knowledge of divnie things, the clergyman 
asked him whether he had heard any person 
speak of those things. He answered, “ No.” 

The minister then inquired as to the means by 
which he came to the knowledge of the texts he 
had quoted. To which he replied that about 
five years before, having become blind, and be- 
ing desirous to prepare for eternity, he caused a 
grandchild of his who could read, to procure a 
Bible, which he had read to him continually ; 
and through reading the Bible the Lord opened 
his heart, and enabied him to feel his love. This 


| acknowledgment was made with evident tokens 


of gratitude, and connected with many expres- 
sions of praise and thanksgiving.—S. S, Adv. 


REVERENCE TO THE AGED. 

A gentleman was once passing through a vil- 
lage, and happened to see a poor feeble old wo- 
mun let her stick fall, and stand a moment in 
perplexity, not knowing whether she dared to 
stoop to pick it up, or attempt to reach her home 
without it. Just by the spot where the accident 
happened, a group of boys Were playing at mar- 
bies ; some of them took no notice, others rude- 
ly mocked the poor old woman’s distress; but 
one kind heartea lad threw down his marbles, 
ran to her assistance, and helped her into her 
house. She thanked him, and said, “God Al- 
mighty’s blessing be upon you, for your kindness 
to a poor old woman!” ‘L'ne gentienan saw and 
heard the whole, and made inquiry atter the lad, 
in whom he felt deeply interested. He found 
that he was already in the Sunday School, and 
in all probability, had there learnt the Scriptures, 
that inculcate reverence to the aged. from 
that time he had him instructed in writing and 
accounts at an evening school ; when old enough, 
assisted in apprenticing him, and in course of 
time had the satisfaction of seeing him a respec- 
table and flourishing tradesman. i 

I recollect his mentioning the circumstance to 
his wife as soon as he came home; he then said 
he thought that boy discovered the rudiments of 
a good character, and that he should be greatly 
disappointed if he did not turn out one whom it 
would be a credit and satisfaction to have put 
forward in life; after years fully proved that his 
opinion was corract. ‘his, and some other cir- 
cumstances led the gentleman to make many re- 
marks on the treatment the aged should receive, 
which deeply impressed my mind, and which | 
endeavored to preserve.— Exchange paper. 
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FATAL FRIGHT. 


A London paper of November 30th, records 
the following warning against a foolish and 
criminal amusement too oiten tolerated in chil- 
dren : 

A little girl was frightened to death, at Shad- 
well, last week. ‘The child, Matilda 'T'uck, three 
years old, was staying on a visit with a Mrs. 
sarnfield; and on Wednesday evening Mrs. 
Farnfield and her brother were taking the child 
down the Folly, when Margaret Peat, a girl 
eight ycars of age, ran out ot a house in a white 
dress and a black mask. The little child did 
not say a word, but clung to the man. When 
they got home, she trembled very much, and 
kept on repeating, as she did too while she slept 
in Mrs, Farnfieid’s arms at night,—“Oh! the 
black woman! Don’t let her come to me.” On 
‘rhursday morning she became insensible, and 
moaned frequently. She never recovered her 
senses, but died on Friday morning. A medical 
man said that apoplexy was the immediate cause 
of death, 





LIBERALITY. 


A dirty little urchin came running up to a 
gentleman in Broadway yesterday, and asked 
him if he had dropped his pocket book, saying 
that he (the aforesaid urchin) had picked one up. 
The gentleman, thinking it. was some roguish 
prank, or that he wanted a penny, said, “oh, run 
away, boy—don’t annoy me.” ‘I'he little fellow, 
however, persisted, and at last the idea entered 
the mind of the gentleman that he might have 
lost his pocket-book, and feeling in his pocket 
he discovered that he had; and knowing that it 
contained about one hundred dollars, he appriz- 
ed the boy of the fact. The little fellow, how- 
ever, seemed to imagine the conduct of the gen- 
tleman as singular, inasmuch as he did not an- 
swer him before, asked him to describe it. Af- 
ter his request had been complied with, he asked 




















him to hold on till he looked, and ran into a shop 
near by to examine. Finding that the person 
was the real owner, he handed it to him, and was 
running off, when the gentleman stopped him, 
inquired his name and residence, opened his 
pocket book, and gave the boy a ten dollar bill. 
The boy seemed to receive it rather reluctantly, 
and said in a sort of reproachful tone, “ Thank 
you, sir, but I didn’t do it for that, though.” 
That boy, ragged as he looks, is destined to 
prosper.—.4lb. Eve. Journal. 


DON’T FORGET THE BOYS. 

Rev. Mr. B , of C——, related the follow- 
ing interesting fact at the anniversary meeting 
ot the benevolent societies in Chittenden Co. 
Vermont: 

“Previous to entering the ministry, while on 
a short journey as he stopped to water his horse, 
there cume along a ragged dirty boy, to whom 
he gave a tract. About six years after, while in 
the seminary, a young man called at his room 
and asked hun if he recollected that tract—hold- 
ing one in his hand. He replied in the nega- 
tive. ‘he young man then opened the tract, 
and inquired if he did not remember that pencil 
mark? He observed that it was his own hand- 
writing, and replied that he had a faint recollec- 
tion ot giving such a tract to a boy some years 











before. “i am that boy,” replied the young 
man. “I was very wicked and abandoned, when 


I received the tract, and my parents were equal- 
ly bad. ‘They never attended church, or gave 
me any religious instruction. I read the tract 
again and again, and thought it was very won- 
dertul; my wickedness seemed so greut that I 
had no rest till 1 found it in the Saviour. I am 
now in my junior year, preparing for the min- 
istry.” 
AN INGENUOUS BOY. 

At the Boylston Grammar School, in Boston, 
on one occasion, a pane of glass was tound to be 
broken. ‘I'he teacher did not know whether it 
was broken by one of the scholars, or not. 

He called their attention to the tact, and said 
he wished, if the boy who did it was present, 
that he would rise, and state how it was done. 

Upon which, a lad, very honestly and prompt- 
ly rose, and stated that he did it; and he also 
iuentioned the manner in which it was broken, 

‘I'he father of the lad sent word to the teach- 
er, that he would send a glazier, to repair the 
damage. 

But the committee of the school replied, that, 
in such a case, where a boy had acted so honest- 
ly and manfully, the City itself’ would cheertul- 
ly cause the damage to be repaired. 


THE BIBLE. 

A French officer who was prisoner on his 
parole at Reading, met with a bible. He read, 
and was so struck with its contents, that he was 
convinced as to the truth of Christianity, and re- 
solved to become a Protestant. When his gay 
associates rallied him for taking so serious a 
turn, he said in his vindication, “1 have done no 
more than my old school-fellow, Bernadotte, who 
has become a Lutheran.” ‘“ Yes, but he became 
so,” said his associates, “to obtain a crown.” 
“ My object,” said the Christian officer, “is the 
same. We only differ as to the place. The ob- 
ject of Bernadotte is to obtain one in Sweden; 
mine, to obtain one in heaven.” 
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DO YOU HONOR YOUR PARENTS ? 


I knew a little boy at school, whose father was 
dead. He was one day writing a copy in his 
book, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” He 
wrote a few lines, and then laid down his pen 
and began to weep. He began again, and 
wrote a few lines more; but his memory was at 
work, recalling to his mind the happy days he 
had passed with his dear dead father; and he 
wept anew. He could not go on; but sobbed 
aloud. “What is the matter, my boy ?” said his 
teacher. “Oh Mr. Blank, 1 cannot write this 
copy ; my father is dead. Please give me an- 
other page, and cut this leaf out—I cannot 
write it.” 














BULLS V8. LOCOMOTIVES. 


The engineer of the morning train from this 
city to Baltimore has been frequently annoyed of 
late, on the railroad a short distance beyond 
Gray’s Ferry, by a huge bull belonging to one 
of the farmers of Kinsessing, which has regu- 
larly attacked the locomotive. On Saturday 
morning last, the engineer, being put complete- 
ly out of all humor and patience with his trou- 
blesome opponent, went at him in good earnest 
with a full head of steam and gave him an effec- 
tual quietus. The concussion knocked the whole 
train off the track, and caused considerable de- 
lay to the passengers. 'The bull was dashed to 
pieces.—Philadelphia Times. 


THE LAST QUESTION. 


A little boy on his death bed was urging his 
father to repentance,,ande fearing he had made 
no impression, said,, “ Father, | am going to 
heaven; what shall I tell Jesus is the reason 
why you won't love him?” The father burst in- 
to tears; but before he could give the answer, 
his dear Sunday School boy had fallen asleep 
in Jesus.—S. S. Mag. 








Remarx.—Avarice increases with wealth. 
Generosity often accompanies poverty. 














AMUSEMENT. 


Come, little Mary, take your seat, 
And play the last cotillion o’er, 
And Charles and I will yry our feet 
In its gay measures on the floor. 
“ Two Half Dollars,” Published by Tappan & Dennet. 
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THE BAREFOOTED BOY. 


I live beside a long steep hill, 
On which is an Academy, j 
Where many noisy little boys, 
First learn their A BC. 
A wide road leads unto the top, 
With houses thick on either side, 
And down this road when school is out, 
The boys will often slide. 
They keep a score of little sleds, 
Some red, some blue as morning sky, 
And when on these they get afloat, 
You'd think they’d fairly fly. 
Sometimes they’re turned into the snow, 
And then a wondrous shout is raised, 
Sometimes near half a-mile they go, 
And then they’re greatly praised. 
I stood one day—the sun was down— 
And from my parlor window, saw 
A troop of jolly little boys, 
Up hill their cutters draw. | 
Soon down they came with lightning speed, 
Like cars upon a railroad track ; 
And many rods they went before, 
Their pace began to slack. 
Behind them at a slower rate, 
Upon a piece of board, there came 
A very little ragged boy ; 
I did not know his name. 
His feet were bare, he wore no hat, 
His hair streamed wildly in the gale ; 





I thought‘his mother must be dead, 
He looked so thin and pale. 

His board as o’er a jolt it went, 
O’erthrew him in the drifted snow ; 

He struck his head upon a stone, 
The blood began to fiow. 

The boys came back with scornful laugh, 
And shamed him for his tattered clothes, 

Till on his feet with many a sob, 
The wretched child arose. 

Then to his side, from that rude band, 
A fair and gentle lad stept up; 

He took his ’kerchief out and bound 
The bleeding forehead up. 

He whispered many soothing words, 
Into the weeping urchin’s ear; 

He placed him on his own bright sled, 
And showed him how to steer. 

Then quickly o’er the glossy snow 
The happy little fellow sped, 

Wrapt in his benefactor’s cloak— 
His hat upon his head. 

I turned away with pleasant tears, 
It was so very sweet to see 

The kindness of that noble boy, 
To injured poverty. 
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EARLY PIETY. 
By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 
Lo! such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod,— 
Whose secret heart with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God! 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must decay ; 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill, 
Must shortly fade away, 

And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 
Of man’s maturer age 

Will shake the soul with sorrow’s power, 
And stormy passion’s rage! 


O thou, whose infant feet were found 
Within thy Father’s shrine! 
Whose years with changeless virtue crowned 
Were all alike divine! 
Dependant on thy bounteous breath, 
We seek thy grace alone, 
In childhood, manhood, age and death, 
To keep us still thy own! j 
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